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ERNEST JONES AND THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT. 
INTRODUCTION. 

THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT UP TO 1845:- The Chartist Move- 
ment was the direct outgrowth and climax of a movement as old 
as the wage system itself. Beginning with the first Statutes 
of Laborers in 1351, the discontent of the working clacses 
steadily increased. New impetus was added hy the suffering 
which accompanied the Industrial Revolution. The movement 
thus founded upon economic conditions early took on politic- 
al form. The most formidable manifestation of the dissatis- 
faction of the lower classes in the early days was 7/at Ty- 
ler's Rebellion in 1381. In 1783 Charles J. Pox, chairman 
of a committee appointed to set forth the grievances of the 
people, drew up a document in many ways resembling the later 
Charter. 

Chartism, as such, arose in 1837 when the famous People's 
Charter was drawn iq?. In it were embodied the following six 
points or demands:- annual Parliaments, manhood suffrage, 
vote by ballot, division of the country into equal electoral 
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districts, abolition of a property qualification for members 
of the Lower House, and salaries for the people's representa- 
tives • 

These demands seem innocent enough in themselves, and 
to a large extent have been secured since, but at that time 
they were a decided innovation* Earnest and conscientious 
men, like John Stuart Blaclcie, considered the laboring classes 
as unfitted for the ballot, and predicted certain and speedy 
ruin for the country if they should be allowed to vote. 

Yet if we accept the aims of the Chartists, we still 
have left the methods by which they sought to secure their 
demands. That these methods were at least questionable there 
can be no doubt. Socialistic and even anarchistic schemes 
were in the air. The movement took on such a sensational 
aspect that one can not blame the sobernninded Conservatives 
for viewing it with alarm. This feeling is shared even by 
those who condemn the existing social, economic and politic- 
al conditions. For instance, Carlyle in his ••Past and Pres- 
ent" tells how industrial conditions have caused "dark mil- 
lions of ood's human creatures to start up in mad Chartian, " 
and later classes Chartism with trades' unions, trades' 
strikes, mutiny, squalor, rage, and desperate revolt 1 

And still Chartism increased from day to day. It grew 
into the best organized movement of the working classes ever 
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Known* Its mass meetings, on a large scale, well-fitted to 
terrorize the country, were held in all the great centres of 
population and industry; its newspapers and local . organiza- 
tions were found in every principal town. Yet the elements 
of decay Trere already at work within the Chartist body it*- 
self • Division soon arose over the means by which their ob- 
jects should be secured* The more conservative were called 
"Moral Force Chartists." They saw that violence would only 
ruin their own prospects, by turning public opinion against 
them. This party drev/ up the petition of 1837, and was in 
the majority at the National Convention called at London in 
1838. 

Meanwhile, the other party, the"Physical Force Chart- 
ists," were growing in power. Their leaders seem to have 
been more persuasive and their doctrines more pleasing to 
the masses. Meetings addressed by O'Connor, Frost and Stev- 
ens were frequently followed by barn and hayrick burnings 
and attacks upon the local police. At the Convention of 
1839 a monster petition bearing one million two hundred thou- 
sand signatures, was drawn up and sent to the House of com- 
mons. Riotous outbreaks followed its contemptuous rejection. 
Altogether the years from 1838 to 1840 were fiai of vio- 
lence of every kind. One of the favorite pursuits of the 
"Physical Force" party was to attend church services in a 
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body* If the text did not Btilt them they woiad rise and 
inarch out. In 1840, owing to plentifUL harvests, distress 
passed away to a certain degree, and the country at large 
foimd time to attend to the Chartists. Many of the leaders 
were imprisoned, and the "Moral Force" party gave up the 
struggle . 

Prom this time on, the movement belongs chiefly to the 
"Physical Force" Chartists. In 1842 a second petition was 
sent to Parliament, and met with similar rejection. To the 
original six points were added the following demands:- the 
repeal of all class legislation, the abolition of monopolies, 
and the redistribution- of property! More outbreaks followed 
the rejection of this second petition. At their torch-light 
meetings, one of the favorite mottoes was: "For children and 
wife we^ll war to the Icnife." At the Y/elsh Insurrection of 
1839 they were armed with muskets, pikes, pitchforks and 
bluxigeons. 

By this time, Peargus O'Connor was the accepted leader. 
For a time there seemed to be no limit to his popularity. 
The object dearest to his heart was his Land Scheme whereby 
the people were to be sent back to the country and away from 
the miseries connected with the factory towns. All seemed 
to agree as to the advisability of some such plan, but dif- 
ficulties arose over the technicalities. His proposals were 
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as severely criticicized "by some of the Chartists as they 
were enthusiastically i^pheld by others. They seemed to fur- 
nish an outlet for the feelings of all who xrere ;Jealous of 
his leadership. Tf/herever the faiat lay, the discussions, 
combined v/ith other charges . brought up against 0« Connor, re- 
sulted in a gradual falling away of his popularity. He was 
attacked by several of the other leaders on different accusa- 
tions, but Thomas Cooper proved to be his most formidable an- 
tagonist. Finally at the Convention held at Leeds, August 
3rd, 1846 Cooper framed and presented resolutions denoimcing 
O'Connor, The latter tried to argue with Cooper, to win him 
over to the Land Scheme, and to persuade him to withdraw his 
resolutions, but all in vain. At this interesting crisis up 
rose Ernest Jones and moved that Cooper be expelled from the 
n;eeting. The motion was carried, but Cooper objected, refer- 
ring to Jones as a "mere mushroom Chartist," whose opinions 
were not worth listening to, let alone being regarded. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE LIFE OP ERNEST JONES. 



A. BErORE JOINING THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT UP TO 1845:- 
This yoimg Chartist of only a fevr months' standing was born 
at Berlin, Januajry 25th, 1819. He was the son of Major 
Charles Jones of the 15th Hussars, and alde-de-cainp to Er- 
nest, Duke of Cvariberland, who afterwards became King of Han- 
over. Major Jones belonged to an old Norman family which 
had settled in the Welsh Marches. Through his father, Ernest 
Jones claimed descent from Charlemagne, and with the King of 
Hanover for his godfather, one wonders at the violence of 
his attitude toward the aristocracy in later years. 

Early in life he committed himself to the two lines 
along which liis entire course was to be run - politics and 
poetry. Before he was ten, he wrote some poemc which were 
published by Nesler at Hamburg. Y/hen he was eleven, he ran 
away from hone "to help the Poles, »« as he explained when he 
was discovered tToxr^lng across the Lauenberg and unceremoni- 
ously brought back home. 
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He was educated at St. Michael's College, Lunetoerg, and 
later at the university of Gottingen. In 1837 his family 
moved back to England, and in 1841 he seemed to be able to 
lay aside his aversion to the aristocracy temporarily. At 
any rate, he was presented to the Queen by the Dvke of Beau- 
fort, and in that same year he married Miss Atherley of Bar- 
field, Cimberland, whose father and imcle were heads of old' 
Conservative families. In 1844 he was acSmitted to the bar 
of the Middle Temple and had a promising professional career 
on the Northern Circuit before him. 

B. LIFE DURING THE HEIGHT OP THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT:- It 
was Just at this time that his old desire to "help the Poles" 
assailed him, and in 1845 he became a politician under the 
patronage of Peargus 0« Connor. Immediately the "yoimg sprig 
of an aristocray," aa Garamage calls him, became popular with 
the working classes. This was partially owing to his at- 
tractive personality, his imusually persuasive oratory, his 
youth and enthusiasm, and, possibly, in no small degree, to 
the fact that he was a champion from among the upper classes: 
for we are told that a certain glamour attaches to the aris- 
tocracy even in the minds of those who supposedly are the 
most opposed to this privileged class. 

Whatever the causes, Ernest Jones seemed to possess the 
faculty of winning supporters wherever he went. Prom this 
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time forth he became an indefatigable worKer. He gave up 
hl8 profesGion and devoted himself entirely to politics. Ev- 
en Garamage praises him for being the only leader who would 
accept no conpromise, who stood by Chartism ptire and simple 
to the very end. 

Partially owing to his sijpport, O'Connor recovered most 
of his former popularity, and the trust and confidence of 
the people were restored. The two men worked together as 
editors of the "Labourer," .a monthly magazine of politics 
and literature, O'Connor \ised it chiefly to further his land 
plan; but other political and social questions were discussed 
within its pages - doaocracy, trades* unions, the horrors of 
famine, political parties, the game laws, and so on, Ernest 
Jones* signed contributions were always in the form of poet- 
ry. During 1847 and the first half of 1848, each number 
contained one or more of his poems, v/ith two exceptions, 
•Lord Lindsay" and "The Life of a Flower," these all have to 
do with political and economic subjects. Host of them con- 
trast the lives of the rich and the poor, urging the latter 
to assert their rights, "A Christmas Tale" pictures the cot- 
tager's wife and children hvngry and shivering, wMle Leawood 
Hall is bright and gay with the Christmas Joy,- 
nThere barons stem once housed in pride. 
And coined the labourer's heart to gold: 
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On field and fell the labourer died, 

TfVhlle they were gay in holt and hold," 
Finally the poor man can stand it no longer to hear his 
children ciying for bread. He goes out and shoots some game 
on his lord's preserves. on his way back, he himself is 
shot as a poacher, and lives just long enough to see hio 
children fed. 

Several poems set forth the miseries of the factory 
towns and call upon the people to bestir themselves. In one 
called "The Factory Town" we get the sum and isubstance of 
his point of view;- 

"Weaversl "Tis your shrouds you're weaving. 

Labourers 1 'Tis your graves you ope; 

Leave the tyrants' toil - deceiving I 

Rise to freedoml WaXe to hope I 

• .. •.• ••• ••• 

Fear ye not youp masters' power; 

Banded millions need not fi^t. 

Then the palaces will moidder 
With their labour-draining joys; 
For the nations, growing older, 
Are too wise for royal toys. 



• • • • • • 
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10 

Then igp, in one imited band, 
I Both faiming-Blave and factoiEy-martyrl i 

Remeinber that to keep the Land, 
The beot way ie - to gain the Charters" 
"The SKetch" contrasts the glitter of the ball-room with the 
squalor of the factory dwellings, »A Song for May" is more 
cheerfiil in tone. It compares the coming of freedom with 
the coming of spring, and dwells upon the happy future when 
"he who holds the furrow shall be owner of the soil." 
"The March of Freedom" eiaogizes the warmth of the welcome 
which that goddess is given in other lands, and expresses 
contempt for the reception she is given in England, her nat- 
ural abiding place, - 

"Still onward Freedom wandered, 

Till she touched the British soil; 
Elysium of money 

And Tartarus of toilj 
And loudly here she chided; 

•My chosen people, yel 
I gave you many chances; 

v/hy so long in growing free? • " 
Perhaps the political poem most worthy of note in the 
"Labourer" is the one called "The Fimeral of the Old Year, 
and its Epitaph." It is a vivid sketch in light and shade. 
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so characteristic of Ernest Jones. The first part is ptare 
poetry, lamixed with politics. It softly touches tipon the 
peaceful death of Native and htaaanity. The storm "bursts 
forth in the "Epitaph" in which he hurls titter invectives 
against all who have contributed to the evils of the year 
Just ended, - 

"Old year! old year! thy sins are grave and deep. 

Down in thy tomb, unquiet ghost, and sleep, 

• •• ••• ••• ••• 

Where'er right sinks 'neath power's relentless hate, 
There view the Christian work of church and state. 
The statesman strikes the blow in cunning's prime, 
And venal churchmen consecrate the crime, 

• •• ••• ••• ••• 

Talk not of what the people •s wrath has done: 
Kings kill a thoiisand to the People's one, 
• •• ••• ••• ••• 

This is true anarchy - the rule of Icings, 
And priests, and soldiers, and all crafty things. 
Then up! and plead in human nature's cause j 
Crimes are the offspring of unequal laws. 
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It was not chiefly by his poetry, hovrever, that Jones 
stirred the hearts of the working people. His strength po- 
litically lay in his speechmaking. Sometimes the two were 
combined in almost a sensational way. Once, when he was in 
the midst of an eloquent speech at the inaugiiration of the 
Cobden Memorial Mills, the church bells began to ring. In- 
stantly, it is said, he dashed off a poetical allegory in 
which cooperation was the marriage of labor and capital, and 
the bells were ringing in honor of the union. Tilfhenever it 
was possible, he chose a picturesque setting, such as Black- 
stone Edge, where people assembled by the thousands • In hon- 
or of his first visit to the annual demonstration of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, on August 2nd, 1846, he wrote, - 

"O'er plains and cities far away. 

All lone and lost the morning lay. 

When sunk the sun at break of day 
in smoke of mill and factory. 

But waved the wind on Blackstone height, 

A standard of the broad sunlight. 

And simg that mom with trumpet might 
A sounding song of liberty j 

And grew the glorious music higher. 

When, pouring forth with heart on fire. 

Old Yorkshire came with Lancashire, 
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And all his noblest oliivalry; 
Then distant cities qualced to hear, 
When rolled from that hi^ hill the cheer 
Of hope to slaves, to tyrants fear, 

And God and Man for Liberty." 

During 1847 he made several speech-making tours. He 
also became the Chartist candidate for Parliament from Hall- 
fax, but was defeated. In October, at a public meeting in 
London he proposed his new land plan - each person was to 
have a cottage and four acres , with £ 30 to work it. 

It was not until 1848 that the battle reached its height. 
The epidemic of revolutions throughout the Continent gave new 
life to the Chartist movement in England. If Jones had been 
busy before, his journeys now from one end of the coimtary to 
another were redoubled in frequency and in excitement. He 
made France an example to be followed by the English people. 
He wrote an address to the French and was appointed one of a 
committee of three to go to Paris and present it to the Pro- 
visional Government. 

A great Chartist Convention had been called to meet at 
London early in April. In preparation for this a monster 
meeting was held on Kensington Common, March 13th. Here, it 
is said, Ernest Jones delivered one of his most famous 
speeches to more than twenty thousand people. The Charter 
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was unanimously adopted, on the folloiring day Jones made 
another speech in which he ridiculed the fighting forces of 
the British government. By this and other statements he was 
preparing his own downfall, and putting himself in a posi- 
tion to test the efficacy of the national forces. Prom this 
time forth he was a regular firebrand. He was able to in- 
flame the minds of even the more sensible and reasonable 
Chartists. He began to advocate simultaneous meetings on 
the day set for presenting the petition, in order that the 
government forces mi^t be divided and thus weakened. At a 
meeting in John Street, March 27th, he pronounced mere peti- 
tioning a farce and mockery, "I believe we stand upon the 
threshold of our rights," said he, "One step, even were it 
with an iron heel, and they are oxirs. , , We won't be in- 
temperate and hotheaded, but we will be determined. We will 
respect the law if the lawmakers respect us; if they do not - 
France is a Republic!" There is no mistaking the meaning 
of his last words, on April 4th, he spoke in John Street 
representing the Halifax Chartists, and asserted that his 
constituents were ready to fight to a man, thoiigh they were 
willing to try moral force first. 

By this time, government had learned the plans of the 
Chartists and was preparing. On April eth a proclamation 
was issued forbidding any procession or meeting. About 
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one hundred and fifty thousand special constables were sworn 
in, A debate was held as to whether they should pay any at- 
tention to this action on the part of government. Jones 
urged that the meeting and procession should take place as 
planned in spite of "the foolish proclamation" of government 
and the notice of the police. We can scarcely wonder that 
the government was ready to exact extreme punishment when it 
got the chance, hut its time was not yet come. 

At last arrived the memorable 10th of April, 1848, 
Chartist colors, red, white, and green, were flying and all 
was excitement. The procession was headed by a car containing 
the leading spirits, on the front seat were O'Connor, Jones 
and three others. O'Connor was summoned by the police and 
agreed to influence the mob to disperse. He made a speech 
to the people reminding them that discretion is the better 
part of valor. But Jones remained to be reckoned with. His 
speech seems to have left varied impressions on the minds of 
his hearers. Some of his friends maintain that the mob, dis- 
appointed at O'Connor's action, woiad have broken into riot, 
had it not been calmed by the eloquence of Jones. Others say 
that he repudiated the backdown policy of O'Coimor , and are 
so prosaic as to assert that it was wholesome awe of the 
British redcoats, under the leadership of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, that caused the mob to give up its violent inten- 
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tions. However this may be, the crowd lacked laiity of pur- 
pose, or courage to act, and, as Mr. Edward D, Jones [univer- 
aity of Wisconsin, Decaoaber, 1898] says, "THHiat might loave 
ended In a revolution, did not even produce an effective 
mob." Yet, it seems to me that we have an unconscious trib- 
ute to the character of the English people, and ought to be 
thankful they laiew when they were checkmated, instead of 
rushing blindly on, cavising useless bloodshed on both sides. 

0. LIFE AFTER THE FALL OF CHARTISM AS AH ORGANIZED 
POITER:- This was the end of Chartism as an organized power, 
but for Ernest Jones it could never end as long as there 
was life left in his body. He immediately started out on a 
lecturing tour throiigh Scotland. He visited Aberdeen, Dun- 
dee, and Edinburgh to large the formation of a provisional 
government and a national guard. He favored a permanent Ex- 
ecutive and was elected one of its five mentoero^ By this 
time he and O'Connor were widely separated in policy. Jones 
was an ardent advocate of physical force, while O'Connor had 
come to see the fallacies of that position and was strongly 
advocating peaceful methods. The two men had been editing 
the "Northern Star" together, but when Jones proposed becom- 
ing a delegate to the National Convention, he was told by 
O'Connor that he must resign from the "Northern Star" if he 
persisted in going, which he did. 
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He seemed to "be absolutely fearless of consequences. 
At several meetings he put forward motions and resolutions 
recommending the people to arm. In Uay, 1848, he counselled 
forcible attack, and on June 4th, he delivered an inflamma- 
tory speech in Bishop Bonner's Fields, London, Finally the 
axe fell. He was arrested at Manchester, June 6th, taken to 
London, and tried on Jxily loth on the charge of sedition, 
in his behalf it was urged that he was on trial for language 
which was used by many others without notice. Here his high- 
er standing and talents were used against him. Lawyers at 
the bar declared he was no ordinary iran - he was an educated 
gentleman, in whom such sentiments were iinpardonable , When 
the story of his quelling the multitude on April 10th and 
thereby averting bloodshed, was told in his defense, the oth- 
er side made no attempt to deny the tale, but argued that a 
man with such power over the minds of men was all the more 
dangerous. All this shows that the government really feared 
his influence on the future, and his friends are probably 
right who assert that there was no intention that he should 
survive his imprisonment. In addition to two years' impris- 
onment he was sentenced to give special securities that he 
would keep the peace for three years after his release. He 
himself had to pay £200 and two others, ,£150 each. 

He was committed to prison July 12th and his life there 
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seems to have been one of stonay opposition to the prison 
authorities. His contention was that as a political pris- 
oner, he should not be subjected to the same indignities as 
were the ordinary criminals. The prison authorities argued 
that he had been committed as a second class prisoner, and 
therefore had no right to claim immunity from any prison reg- 
ulations. The diary of the prison authorities and the cor- 
respondence in the case have been published and leave little 
room for doubt that he was sub;}eoted to treatment unfitted 
to "an educated gentleman" who was guilty of no heinous crime. 
He was made to dress in regular convict garb and was not al- 
lowed the use of a fork at the table. He was kept in a cold 
cell, and his frequent illnesses testify to the unwholesome- 
ness of his surroundings. He was permitted to write to his 
wife only one in three months, and was not allowed the use 
of pens, ink and paper for literary pursuits till the very 
end of his term. Practically all reading matter sent in for 
his use was re;Jected, The list of books classed as "improp- 
er" is interesting - it contains among other things more po- 
litical in character, Scott's "Antiquary," Cooper's "Pilot," 
"Anecdotes of Actors," "A Toiir of the Caucasus," and Shak- 
speare 1 

The thing which caused the most difficulty was the rig- 
id enforcement of the rule that every prisoner should pay 
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five GhlllingB a week for his maintenance or else pick oak- 
•um* For a time, this ston was paid for Ernest Jones; but one 
fine day, the payments having been discontiniied, he was noti- 
fied that he was to be set to work^ He promptly refused and 
the state of his health prevented the employment of strenu- 
01U3 measures for enforcing the rule* When he was dismissed 
from the infirmary, the matter came up again. This time, he 
not only refused to pick oakum but refixsed to allow money to 
be received for his maintenance. This led to six days of 
solitary confinement on bread and water. still he remained 
firm and it was only after four days more that he gave in 
and allowed them to accept the money. This illustrates what 
someone said of him many years later ^ that he warred not 
against men but against principles. He firmly believed, and 
his opinion is borne out by future developments, that his 
sentence called for no labor, especially, labor of such a 
hianlliating character. 

He voiced his complaints, time after time, before the 
visiting Justices. He wrote a letter to the governor of the 
prison, expressing his sentiments in no gentle terms. Among 
other things, he renewed his request for writing materials, 
saying: »I am aware that I am not sent here to be made com- 
fortable, but I think the most severe ^udge will admit that 
the fact of two years* imprisonment, separation from my fam- 
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ily, ruin of my profession, the destruction of a man's ca- 
reer, and the injury to his own constitution, added to the 
personal hardship, inconvenience, and humiliation, are in 
themselves sufficient punishment for rather more than I am 
charged with. I solemnly pledge myself on my honor not to 
abuse the privilege." 

Finally he conceived the idea of sending a petition to 
Parliament, At first the prison authorities refused to air- 
low this, "but wrote to the Secretary of State demanding that 
he he allowed the exercise of the inherent right of every 
British subject. After much delay, permission was granted, 
and on May 26th, 1851, after it was all over, the petition 
was presented in the House of commpns. In addition to his 
complaints, it contains the answers of the prison authori- 
ties, and their statement that his conduct was calculated to 
subvert all order and discipline; that his attitude was one 
of determined opposition to authority, and that he frequent- 
ly employed irritating language toward those in power. 

liThen the debate came up in the House, practically all 
were on the side of Jones. Bouverie was the only one who 
spolce against him. Lord Dudley Stuart maintained that, ac- 
cording to the admission of the prison authorities them- 
selves, things had been done contrary to Acts of Parliament, 
stich as confining prisoners for more than three days on 
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tread and water, and not allowing them to see their solici- 
tors In private If they wished, PijrthennDre , he had foimd, 
upon Investigation, that the prison arrangements were open 
to various objections. He also believed that a distinction, 
shoiad be made between political prisoners and others. The 
principle is that of security to the State, not punishment 
of offenders. It was bad policy on the part of the govern- 
ment to do anything to increase the bitterness of such pris- 
oners. Seven or eight men voiced their agreement, wholly or 
in part, with the opinions of Lord Dudley Stuart, so that Er- 
nest Jones ' desire to fight for a principle was Jiistif led on 
one occasion at least, 

AS soon as Jones was released from prison he began his 
speechmaking career again. He entered Halifax on July 15th 
amidst the re;Joloing of the people, on the next day he was 
presented with a purse of fifty sovereigns. At an open air 
meeting held at the Druid's Altar he was given iill. He vis- 
ited town after town, receiving orations everywhere. His 
chief literary work now was in connection with the "Notes to 
the People," of which we shall speak later. In May 1852 he 
started the "Peoples' Paper," 

At the Manchester Convention in 1852 he urged a systoa 
of a paid Executive of three members, and set forth his old' 
opposition to anything which meant giving up one bit of the 
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Charter, This won the heart of even Gammage to such an ex- 
tent that he arranged with him for a joint lecture tour 
through the provinces. This began June 18th. After this, 
Jones made several tours hy himself. In 1853 and In 1857 he 
contested Nottingham, hut without success. By 1854 he was 
practically the only Chartist orator left; the Charier Asso- 
ciation liad ceased to exist and there was no Charter Execu- 
tive, 

Even he was forced to admit that Chartism was dead, hut 
although he returned to his practice on the Northern Circuit, 
he was still true to his democratic principles. In 1857 he 
delivered a speech on the "Hereditary Land Castei" in 1867, 
occurred the famous debate with John Stuart Blackle on Democ- 
racy, and his rather sensational defense of the Fenian pris- 
oners for the murder of Police Sergeant Brett. 

His death occured in 1869 after a short Illness. He 
left his bed to attend a meeting of the Hulme and Charlton 
Workingmen ' s Association, on January 20th. He caught more 
cold and died six days later. It seems fitting that his 
poablic words should have been addressed to the workingmen 
for whom he had given Txp his whole life. Only three days be- 
fore his death he gained the long-coveted prize of a seat in 
Parliament, but it was too late. 
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CHAPTER III^ 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC THEORIES. 

A, DIVERSITY AS SHOV/N IN CONTENTS OF "NOTES TO THE 
PEOPLE:- In his "Notes to the People" we can find every- 
thing that Ernest Jones believed on every sub^Jeot. It was a 
little weekly having as its avowed object the promotion of 
the interests of the workingman and the Charter, and to take 
note of the existing relations of sociqty. In the atithor's 
preface he says emphatically: "Not one breath of personality 
sliall be admitted to its pages but he occasionally found it 
necessary to make an exception to this riile. 

Everything imaginable was discussed in the Notes to the 
People. Besides the accounts of the social and political 
conditions of the day, we find historical sketches of demo- 
cratic movements in other lands and other ages. Then there 
are two novels by Ernest Jones,- "The History of a Democrat- 
ic Movement," of which Simon de Brassier is the hero, and 
"Woman •s wrongs," a novel in four parts, each rivalling the 
other in relating miseries restating from the injustice of 
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present social conditions. Scattered here and there, in 
striking contrast to the tone of the whole, are dainty little 
bits from the French and German poets, from Wordsworth, Brown- 
ing, Bryant, Poe, and even from the sweetest of the Greek 
JLyric poets, Anacreon and Sappho, Jones thus proved that he 
had not forgotten his early education or lost his love for 
the beautiful. He also published many of his own poems, 
among them those written in prison after he finally obtained 
the use of writing materials. Naturally, the latter are for * 
the most part non-political. 

B. GENERAL PHILOSOPHY OP THE EXISTING CONDITIONS:- "The 
New World* is his most ambitious effort. It is an exceeding- 
ly long, democratic poem dedicated •^to the people of the 
united Queendom and to the people of the united States." In 
the preface he runs over his whole philosophy of life as he 
saw it. He begins by congratraating America for having 
started in with a fresh slate, so to speak,- with none of the 
evils of Great Britain, which he goes on to describe. He 
says she has been increasing her wealth at the cost of cor- 
rupting her manhood; that she can still command her food s\:ip- 
ply through the strength of her navy, but that the hour of 
her weakness may come," and then when we ask the nations for 
a loaf, they may remember that we gave them cannon balls and 
pay UB back in kind." He dwells upon the evils of conpeti- 
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tion and of great accuiniilations of capital^ "bringing low 
wages in their train • He maintains that wealth keeps cen- 
tralizing more rapidly than it increases. The result is a 
large paijper class, whlch^ in turn, results in a large crim- 
inal class. Talcing care of the paupers and criminals in- 
creases taxation and creates more paiapers. Thus we are bound 
to an endless chain of evils, acting and reacting upon each 
other. To his mind, the great cause of the whole is the in- 
sufficiency of labor power as applied to the soil, net insuf- 
ficiency of soil for the demand of the inhabitants. He be- 
lieves that emigration is a great mistake - an evil to a land 
whose productive powers are but half developed. 

Yet America is not to congratulate herself unduly, for 
he discovers the same forces at work there, yet she has the • 
advantage of being able to nip them in the bud before they 
grow up and choke her. He says "the golden curse is in your 
midst." An aristocracy of money and office is growing up. 
Wealth is beginning to centralize. He believes that it is 
the duty of government to counteract ouch tendencies by laws 
having a distributive tendency. His suinnary of the situation 
is that centralization of wealth in the hands of a few en- 
genders luxury. This entails increased production of a use- 
less nature, comparatively speaking. Accianulated capital and 
individual industry are obliged to compete with each other. 
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Bhifted X>y a reduction in wages, and so it goes* Eveiry thing 
falls back eventtially upon those at the hottom, the laborers. 
Hew inventions, instead of helping the wcrlman and making his 
tasks lighter, fall into the hand^ of the rich few who use 
them to cheapen labor. At last the middle class, the 
strength of the nation, must also be involved in the ruin,. 
And what is the remedy? Jones has at last come to the point, 
where he is ready to admit that revolution is practicable on- 
ly in the early stages of a nation's decay; that in a country 
like England where the standing army contains the best fed 
and best grown men of the community, it is worse than useless 
for the half -starved working classes to attempt to stand out 
against such odds. 

The only remedy is association, not local but national. 
Ernest Jones was very like the Socialist of the present day. 
The people must gain control over m.aohinery and land by means 
of political power, and then must develop cooperative labor 
and restrict centralization of capital in the hands of a few. 
He recommends indirect and gradual legislation and predicts 
that the falling middle class. will be forced to Join the pro- 
letarian ranks. The progress down through the ages has been 
hierarchy, royalty, feudalism, plutocracy, and now England 
finds herself face to face with the last step which is equal ^ 
ly inevitable - democracy. 
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What Impresses one most is the clearness with which Er- 
nest Jones grasps the evils in the situation. He sees clear- 
ly the need for a remedy, but his weakness lies in proposing 
remedies based on imsoimd economic principles, and, there- 
fore, iinpracticable . He was a man of one idea - the panacea 
for all ills was political power - and this one idea so com- 
pletely took possession of him that it blinded him to every- 
thing else. 

C. CHARTIST PROGRA.M:- Since it was the Charter that 
was to bring salvation to all men, it is important to see how, 
he interpreted the Charter and how it was to be put in prac- 
tice. In addition to the original six points, his Charter 
would necessarily include the nationalization of land and the 
instruments of production* In his "Letters on the Chartist 
Program" in Notes to the People, he gives vis a clear idea of 
the details of the scheme, and tries to answer objections • 

1. Nationalization of Land-rent:- He first takes up 
the question of the land. Here he says the chief objections 
raised by the general public are those relating to the nation- 
al debt and taxation, some people in his own party think he 
woxild better omit debatable details, but he believes that de- 
bate and deliberation are the very things to be ciativated. 
He says that it is a fatal fallacy to believe that the work- 
ing people would become statesmen as soon as they got the 
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Charter* He believes that no opportunity for making them 
think on questions of the day^ should be neglected. Fur- 
thermore, details are necessary to disarm prejudice and im- 
nerve calumny. 

Nationalization of the land is the only true basis of na- 
tional prosperity, yet how is this to be brought about? Many 
say, "the aristocracy stole the land from our fathers, why 
should we buy it back?" The answer is simple - how else can 
we get it? We must pay in gold or blood, and gold is the 
cheaper. With Jones, there is no question of right in buy- 
ing the land, but merely one of expediency. He recommended 
that church, poor, crown, and common lands be restored to the 
people in small allotments for which rent is to be paid to 
the state. Here it has been objected by some that the state 
will fix any rent charge it wishes, and, that, moreover for 
the state to pay rent to itself is an absvirdity. Jones an- 
swers the first part by reminding the objectors that the peo- 
ple would be the state, and consequently woiild not levy an ex- 
orbitant charge upon themselves. This answer, calling forth 
the second objection^ he deems it worthy of merely a sarcast- 
ic reply, "To whom should the state pay rent, if not to it- 
self? Should it pay it to Nicholas of Russia?" He might 
easily enough have given a reason why people should pay some- 
thing for the land which they use, but it v/as one of his weak 
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points not to be able to resist running off into sarcasm^ 
when the sharp reply entered his clever brain. 

This rent charge was to be used to purchase new land. 
Taxation Y/o\ild not be increased. In fact^ it v/ould be low- 
ered^ because much expenditure for crime and pauperism would 
be done away with. Of eoiarse this has reference to the time 
during which the process of nationalization is going on. The 
state is to have priority of purchase at fair current prices. 
Laws of primogeniture, settlement and entail are to be abol- 
ished. This will naturally divide the land and throw it in- 
to the market. Nor is the ciovernment to be allovfed to sell 
again. Jones lightly passes over one point, which he says he 
considers least important, but which seems to point to a par- 
tial solution of one of the worst problems of socialism - it 
is that compensation is to be made to the outgoing tenants 
for improvements, 

2. Nationalization of Labor:- He next takes up the 
question of labor and the nationalization of the means of 
production. in machinery. He says that labor and capital are 
both necessary for production to-day, but where did capital 
get its rights? Earth itself is the fundamental capital. 
Labor alone should be recognized. To-day money is the kind 
of capital which claims and exercises despotic influence, but 
where did money come from? It is merely the result of labor 
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plus land, and so he carries on the old argument founded by 
the Physiocrats • Machinery does not create work but dis- 
places it* It owes an atonement to the workman in the form 
of lightened labor and easier access to commodities. He con- 
cludes that as labor is the sovereign power and owes no alle- 
giance whatsoever to capital, the whole wage system is vic- 
ious. It makes the laborer a mere machine with this differ- 
ence - the workman is required to replace the wear and tear 
of the miachinery, but the master never makes good the wear 
and tear of the workman* The wages paid are no more than 
oil to the machine, or fuel to the boiler. Therefore the on- 
ly solution of the problem is the nationalization of labor. 
"The only fair day^s wage is the wage you pay yourselves." 

3. Currency, Taxation, and the National Debt:- Then 
follows a discussion of the money question. Money is not 
wealth, but how dethrone it from its mighty position? Gold 
should not be the standard. Government must liquidate the 
engagements entered into in its existing contracts by the is- 
sue of new money. National stores are not practicable, for 
currency must equal the entire wealth, not merely the wealth 
deposited. To the question "How is this currency to be con- 
tracted,?" he frankly admits he has no answer, except that 
the need for contraction is not to be apprehended. 

All taxation ought to be levied on land and accumulated 
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property, because a tax on industry represses the production 
of wealth, a tax on luxuries encourages governments to foe- 
ter excesses, and a tax on necessities acts injuriously on 
the people's health and comfort. The national debt ought to 
be liquidated by the money now annually paid as interest* He 
admits that this is unfair to some, but not to so many as 
the annual burden of taxation for interest payments. The 
loss would be thrown upon those best able to bear it. 

4. Poor Law and Education:- The next Letter deals with 
the Poor Law and Education. The first is more important be-- 
cause as he says, trxily enough, "you can't well educate a 
starving population. « Under nationalization, the poor law 
would be merely a provision for infirmity or old age. Even 
now it might be vastly inoproved. The only sure remedy is a 
method to prevent a man from being forced by hunger to accept 
low wages. Government should provide productive employment, 
thus establishing a minimum allowing the man to live, instead 
of building worlchouses on the present plan. The poor should 
be placed on the land wherever possible. 

Having rescued the people from starvation, we can now 
turn our attention to feeding their minds. Education should 
be national, universal, gratuitous, and, to a certain extent, 
compulsory. His opponents asked him "why make education en- 
slaved when everything else is free?" He replies that educa- 
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tlon la a necessary concomitant of freedom. In the Jiiglier 
branches, it should be eqpaally gratiiitous, but optional. 
This is so thoroughly the American point of view that we do 
not fxilly appreciate its significance without reminding our- 
selves that Jones was writing over fifty years ago, and that 
even now England is just be^^innin^: to wake up to the situa- 
tion as shown in the appointment of the Uoseley commission 
which recently visited our country to investigate conditions 
here. 

6. The Church, Army and Navy:- The last section deals 
with the Church and the Army and Navy. There should be com- 
plete separation of the church and state; all church teinpor- 
alities shOTild be declared national property except individ- 
ual endowments; titles and church rates should be abolished; 
the state is not to interfere with the internal policy of any 
church; ecclesiastical licenses for purposes of education are 
to be unnecessary. 

Standing amies are contrary to the principles of democ- 
racy, yet they can not be abolished all at once. Jones be- 
lieves that the people should be the army. Every man should 
be trained. The same applies to the navy. 

6. universal Suffrage:- Having laid down this program, 
it is obvious that it can be set in motion only by political 
power, so it is natural that Jones should have made this the 
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keynote of his entire policy. By "imiversal suffrage" he al- 
ways means manhood suffrage. "Uy person is my title deed. 
If I have a right to think, I have a right to express my 
thotights, and the vote is their legitimate expression." Yet 
he goes on to explain how the franchise may be obtained with- 
out popular sovereignty acoorapanying it, as is true in 
Prance. This is not the kind he wants, but rather the kind 
which means popular sovereignty, allowing the people freedom 
in the exercise of their vote and allowing them to vote on 
all the different branches of their. Purtheimore, he says 
that democracy may exist even under a king, so it is not nec- 
essary to completely overtxam things in order to give the 
people their rights. He says, "Let us not accept the fran- 
chise with conditions, universal suffrage for a House of 
Commons is a mere farce, if there is a House of Lords with 
equal or superior powers, not elected by the people. Nor is 
universal suffrage of a disarmed people under the bayonets 
of a hostile army, power. In his reply to John Stuart 
Blackle he says : ' "Manhood suffrage is the only way of catch- 
ing all the good in the net, and the good are in the ma;Jor- 
ity of the human race. Democracy is also the purifier of the 
bad. Bribery occurs not where the voters are too numerous 
to be bribed (?)... I am deteimined in my humble way to 
struggle for that manhood sitffrage to the last hour of ny 
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life." 

It is curious to bote that he is not averse to Woman *s 
Rights. He inserts in the Notes to the People a letter on 
that subject hy Abiah Higginbotham, prefacing it with the re- 
narK that "the voice of woman is not svifficiently heard and 
not stiff iciently respected in this country." 

7, Annual Parliaments and vote by Ballot:- He defends 
annual Parliaments on the familiar ground that it is much 
easier to reelect a good servant than to get rid of a. bad 
one. Also where Parliament sits long it is worth the while 
of governments to bribe them, but they can not bribe a fresh 
seven hundred eveiy year. As to the objection that men can 

I 

not in one year get into the routine of parliamentary busi- 
ness, he says no one who has not studied political economy 
and social science before he enters the House, had better 
ever cross its precincts. 

Vote by ballot is to be desired only in connection with 
the other points of the Charter. 7/ithout them it is an in- 
jury. The worlanan would have no hold on the shopkeeper, not 
knowing how he votes. 

And 80 he goes on, dlsctissing and always upholding the 
Charter. He believes the movement is not dead, but only 
needs someone to stir it into new life. In his own pictiar- ' 
esci:ue language, "The brave old Charter has risen up again 
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Trom Mb sioX bed and, flinging aside the new physicians 
with their quack nostrvane, and the old women who were off eas- 
ing him shopocratio draughts and aristocratic sympathizing 
plasters, he thinks a little exercise will do him good. So 
he is taking a walk over the hills of Lancashire and York- 
shire, and he gets strong again as he feels the air!" 

D. Rs5roanizatI0N of GHAHTISK:- in an address to the 
Chartists in November, 1851, a few weeks before the election 
of an Executive, he comes out strongly on the importance of 
their selection, and expresses his firm belief in a paid EKec- 
utive. He tells them, above all, to choose real, bona fide 
Chartists and men who can devote all. their time and energy 
to the cause. To this end, the men should be paid, working- 
men or the members of the present Executive (of whom Jones was 
one) cannot be blamed for not throwing themselves and their 
families into beggary. Nor are rich men to be desired as 
leaders; for, in the first place, no rich man is a safe lead- 
er for the poor; in the second place, nothing more debased a 
movement than looking up to rich men to make it live, "If we 
have not the innate vitality in ourselves, we shall never get 
it by a borrowed warmth from others," He advises that for 
purposes of economy, this new Executive shall consist of 
three menibers instead of five, and that one of them shall 
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constantly be travelling about the country. Most of all, 
they must avoid choosing the supporters of middle class xe- 
foim or financial reform. These are the " quack nostrums" re- 
ferred to above. He had previously viritten his sentiments 
against the suggestion that the Chartists send delegates to 
the Financial Reform Conference at Manchester, in most rigor- 
ous terms, "There Is eternally among parts of oiar body, a 
hankering after rubbing skirts with the middle class. What 
have we to gain by a union with the capitalist class? Their 
influence which many urge as desirable, is the very thing I 
dread. It is their friendship not their enmity, that we fear. 
Of the suggestion that they should join with other polit- 
ical parties and give up the name "Chartists" for some more 
general tern stach as "Democrats," he says: "It would be folly 
to give up the name which has obtained universally recognized 
publicity. If we were weak, they wotild scorn us; their no- 
tice proves our strength," Ernest Jones was no friend to 
compromise. It was all or nothing with him. 

He did change his mind to a certain extent with regard 
to the use of force, but again it was simply a yielding to 
necessity, not a real change of opinion. In an article on 
Chartism he says:" I am in favor of every man's being al- 
lowed to bear aims, but if you make this one of your deooraiids, 
you will raise the old bu^ear of 'physical force Chartism' 
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. . , Stick to the Charter and the labor question and the 
game is in yovac hands. Pikes and bayonets are all very well 
in their way, and it may sometimes be necessary to use them, 
but they are things wise men don't talk of. Debates on this 
point are not wise; they only tend to divide the movement and 
create two hostile parties. Tliis question has been settled 
long ago. T/hen Mr. Thornton Hunt advised the working classes 
to take their rights by fighting for them, I repudiated the 
sentiment 9 because it is language such as this which would 
give the government the handle they require. There is a time 
for all things; in some cases a people is foolish and crimin- 
al if it does not resort to arms. I neither denounce phys- 
ical force nor recommend it^ but I do denounce the talk of 
it." This is, on the whole, a rather doubtful withdrawal 
from his former position, still it shows tliat he has come to 
realize to a certain extent, the folly of physical force. 

Finally, he devotes his energies to the founding of a 
Chartist paper to succeed the Notes to the People, with an- 
other editor coequal with himself. After several weeks he 
is able to announce that he has entered the names of the four 
sureties and eight referees, required when a newspaper is to 
be started, at Somerset. His evident satisfaction is amus- 
ing when he remarks: "They are all gentlemen of considerable 
property, so that I can anticipate no difficulty relative to 
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their being accepted." This is the first time he has men- 
tioned such with any degree of respect, and one is tempted 
to resent his readiness to make use of the class he so rou^- 
ly handles at all other times. 

E. OPPOSITION TO classes:- His attitude toward the ar- 
istocracy and the clergy is at all times hostile, hut toward 
the middle class he is more lenient, for he sees th^n in- 
Tolvedin the same rviin with the working class and believes it 
will soon be to their advantage to Join forces with the lat- 
ter. His argimient is this: the middle class depends upon the 
home trade, i. e., the workingmen for its support. When oth- 
er countries begin coi&cpeting, as America is now competing 
with England, the problem can be solved by one only of two 
means - by exclusive possession of superior machinery, or by 
driving down wages. The first is only an ephemeral advan- 
tage. Even if England could maintain a monopoly of geniuses 
and their inventions, the increased manufacture wo\ild not 
give increased work, but would merely alter its character, 
transplanting more and more men from the field to the factory. 
What international competition really does bring about is a 
depression in wages. The workman is crushed first, but in 
his fall he brings down the class next above him, the class 
of shopkeepers and small farmers. These flourish upon home 
trade, which cannot be kept up without either high wages or 
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self-supporting labor. He gives them warning in these words : 
■Shopkeepers, you have to choose between pai^pers and custom- 
ers. You have the vote. Why not use it to help to break 
down the monopoly of machinery. You would be the gainers 
through a more e<iual distribution of wealth. Fewer luxuries 
night be might be demanded, but instead of building one car- 
riage you would maXe one hundried carts. You dread high wages 
but the lower wages are, the more you oxe robbing yourselves 
at the same time you are ruining your wortaaen." 

1. Middle Class:- But he tells them how retribution is 
at hand; how competition and centralization are ruining their 
own order. The country shopkeeper is losing his customers 
who now prefer to deal with the larger tradesmen in the few 
great centers of commerce whose accumulated capital enables 
them to undersell. Then comes the cry so familiar at the 
present time - the trade of England is beginning to decline. 
To-day the doctors disagree on this point, but the more 
thoughtful seem to agree that England's trade is not declin- 
ing, but that other nations are increasing their trade. How- 
ever this may be, it is interesting to find Ernest Jones over 
fifty years ago sounding the alarm which is causing so much 
excitement in England ;just now. He says that free trade, 
though just and necessary in itself, is no remedy, because 
it cannot prevent the competition of the world which is beat- 
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Ing sngland down at last. Then follows one of his wealcest 
arguments. He says: "Wd have been forcing America to manufac- 
tures, heoause we have thrown her cotton on her hands by pro-* 
curing quantities from Egypt and India. In the same way, we 
have thrown German wool back on her hands by Importing Aus- 
tralian wool." There may be more truth in the latter, but 
the former is certainly not borne out by the facts in the 
J: case. In the first place, very little Indian cotton is \ised 
in Sngland owing to its coarse quality. It is largely sold 
to oriental countries. It is only within the last few years 
that any great amount of cotton was shipped to England, so 
that the figures of 1901 showing that the great bulX of our 
cotton is not "tlirown bade on our hands" would have been 
still more convincing fifty years ago. The following sta- 
tistics are from the statesman's Year Book for 1901:- 

Raw cotton exported by Egypt to: 

The united Kingdom amoimted to, £8,305,758. 

Raw cotton exported by India to : 

The united Kingd<»a amoimted to, "674,194. 

Total iiiQ)orts of cotton to: 

The united Kingdom amounted to; 1,829,710,064 
pounds. The difficulty here is that the last figures are 
not given in money vcaue; they reduce to about ».'36,594,20l. 
Thus sngland obtains about one-fourth of her cotton from In- 
dia and SgjTPt, vrhile practically all the rest comes from Amer- 
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ica. Ernest Jones allowed his aversion to the policy of col- 
onization to run away with him. However, he is not far out 
of the way when he says: "Men of the middle class, your sali- 
vation lies in and with and through the people. As a class 
you are as much disfranchised as we are. You dare not tise 
your votes. The House of Commons is a landlord and money- 
lord house. You have to cringe at their carriage doors." 

2. Aristocracy:- The aristocracy are treated with still 
less sympathy. He tells what they are, where they came from 
and what will hecome of them. Cain, he declares to have been 
the first nobleman. He calls them the descendants of privi- 
leged out-throats, the offspring of legalized robbers, now 
luxuriating upon the rapine of their ancestors which they 
hold by an unnatural monopoly. Aristocracy, founded upon 
bloodshed, introduced the law of primogeniture and thus sowed 
the seeds of ill will and hatred within the families . The 
■illustrious name" also engenders false pride, maldng it a 
disgrace for the yoiaiger sons to earn their living by honest 
toil. As for being , patrons of art, they merely shut thinge 
up in private galleries. Thus, philosophically and historic- 
ally considered, aristocracy exercises a debasing influence. 
"My lords, well may you call yourselves f ar-descended{ " 

Now is aristocracy, good or bad, a necessary institution 
designed by nature? He answers that it is; if all is left 
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to brute Impulaeo, the stronger will maintain eijperiority; 
but that the laws which protect the weaker in body should al- 
so protect the weaker in brain. He believes the aristocracy 
of talent is as reprehensible as the aristocracy of force and 
that the great roan has no more right to lead the people than 
has the candle a right to lead the man who uses It. This 
doctrine is rather hard to accept, someone imist lead, and 
why not the men of intellect and talent? Jones is here in a 
comer. He is called upon to answer a common ol:);)ection put 
before the Socialists - if you had your own wa,y, how long 
would it be before the energetic and sKillful would again be 
in some way at the top, and the lazy and inefficient at the 
bottom? Lllce some of the Socialists, he tries to escape by 
arguing that man should rise above the "survival of the fit- 
test" in so far as it involves crushing the weaker elements, 
but it does not seem possible that this can ever be realized 
so long as man Keeps up Ms connection with human nature. 

E3?nest Jones* rejection of the aristocracy of virtue is 
still more unusual. He says we are all the creatures of clr- 
mmetance and that a man has no more merit because he is vir- 
tuotU3 than because he is alive • With all due respect to the 
enormous influence of environment, the world in general does 
not quite endorse this view of life. Evils worse, or, at 
least, more nimierous than at present might rpsult if it did. 
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one wonders what has become of the power by which nan 
was to rise above the laws of nature only a moment ago. The 
man who was to patiently allow his weaker and less efficient 
brother to gain an equal share in this world's goods, is now 
so helpless that he must allow the nobler, though in all prob- 
ability the weaker part of his soul, to be rudely trampled 
under foot by circumstances. In both cases Jones goes to ex- 
tremes to prove his point as to the uselessness of any fozm 
of aristocracy. He closes with the comforting assurance 
that they will have as company in their fall the clergy. 

3, Clergy:- The sight of the wealth and Ixixury of the 
Established Church always roused his fury. One reviewer ac- 
cused him of condemning Christianity, but he enters a solemn 
protest and says his aim is not to assail Christianity but 
to rescue it from the defilements of priestcraft . No one 
could read his poems without understanding his point of view. 
They are strongly religiotis in tone, although they may not 
say much about the orthodox beliefs in Christianity, He has 
an intense love for nature and the God who created its wond- 
ers and beauties. Again and again, he ascribes the exist- 
ing evils to man, and not to ood,- 

"Por God never meant his people to die 
in sight of so rich a store." 
His attitude toward- religion is clearly brought out in Bel- 
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dagon Church, one of hie most attractive poemo. The first 
part tells of the walk to chtirch, painting the delights of a 
happy stnnmer morning in the country and lightly cMding the 
blossom-loving bee as a "little Sabbath breaker." As the 
cathedral looms ^p in the distance, he draws the contrast of 
its cold hard stones and gloomy stateliness in words almost 
stem. Finally he persiiades the reader to go with him to 
the service 3f nature's cathedral instead. Then follows the 
most delightfxil part of the poem, showing his keen apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful. Nothing could be more delicate or 
fancifvil than the way he brings out the ritual of Nature with 
its melodies and choirs of birds and streams, and the ma;]es- 
tic roll of the thunder. 

"Mistily, dreamily, steals a faint glimmer - 
Hill-tops grow lighter, tho» stars become dimmer: 
First a streak of grey; 
Then a line of green; 
Then a sea of roses 
With golden isles between. 
All along the dawn-lit prairies 
Stand the flowers, like tip-toe fairies 
V/aiting for the early dew: 
Listening - 
Glistening - 
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As the morning 
Walks their airy muster thro*, 
All the nenbom blossoms christening 
With a sacrament of dew. 
And from them a flower with vrings 
Their angel that watched thro' the night. 
The beautiful butterfly springs 
To the light. 

The crovming hymn of the universe is Human Love, After 
a while he turns back to the service in the earthly cathed- 
ral, and his graceful imagery changes to light satire, his 
nearest approach to humour. He tolls of the people rolling 
vip to the door in their coaches, the znistle of dillcs down 
the aisle, the general air of self-complacent snobbery. Up 
in the dusty galleries sit the poor,- 

Those at least who still can wear 

A coat that is not worn too bare. 
Then he describes the "rosy, cosy, dosy, prosy Bishop," 
and, waxing more bitter, assails the smug content and fatness 
of the clergy, chorister, people, all. 

The Bishop's sermon tells of death and destruction evr- 
erjrwhere - fear and agony, danger, plague, war, pestilence 
and hell. The Bishop's hymn is on the same order, and then 
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follows the benedict ion, - 

The Bishop now indvages in 

A spiritual fiction. 
And from the liand that holds a curse 

He pours a benediction • 

Of ooin^se Jones has slightly overdrawn the last part in 
order to make the contrast with Nature •s service more vivid, 
still there is truth enough in what he says to make people 
think. 

4. Capitalists:- Par worse than his hatred of the ar- 
istocracy and the clergy, is his hatred of the capitalist?- 
ic class. He feels sure that the decay of the former is on- 
ly a matter of time, while the latter is Just in its infancy. 
It is the monster which devours everything which stands in 
its path. This is why he has no patience with compromise in 
any way. He says: "There are some who wish to fraternize 
all the world, but it is a necessity that some classes should 
be enemies. There are good and bad in all classes, yet there 
are certain classes whose interests are bitterly opposed to 
those of other classes. The capitalist is ever against the 
workingman and the small shopkeeper." Therefore, he is bit- 
terly opposed to profit-sharing, cooperation, Christian So- 
cialism, or any measure which seeks to bring about harmoni- 
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ouB relations betTreen labor and capital. Though many people 
can not agree with hljn, all must agree that his opinion was 
foimded upon the honest conviction that the two classes are 
fundamentally opposed, and that any atteajpt to reconcile 
them is worse than useless, for it is almost sure to result 
in the absorbing of still greater power by the stronger side, 

P. OPPOSITION TO SPECIAL MOVEMENTS:- Cooperation was 
the subject of a great part of his speechmaking and literary 
work after 1851, He believed that the cooperative iplans of 
Robert Owen and others were all wrong, "A Letter to the Ad- 
vocate of the Cooperative Principles" in the Notes to the 
People gives an outline of his position. This takes up the 
cooperative principles, the errors of the present movement, 
and the true basis of cooperation. The avowed ob;)eotB of 
cooperation are to put an end to profit nnongering, to emanci- 
pate the working classes from wages-slavery, and to destroy 
the centralization of wealth by more equable and general dis- 
tribution of wealth. Jones agrees with this perfectly, but 
he objects to the methods by which these ends are soxight. He 
says that the coo'perative system as at present practiced car- 
ries within it the germs of dissolution. It merely trans- 
fers the role from one set of actors to another. The most 
it can hope to attain is the purchase of land and machinery 
for piirposes of manufacture and the establishing of stores 
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for purposes of distribution. Even if sucoeseful for a time, 
these victories would ultimately be ground down by taxation 
and the existing social order. Therefore the only safe bas- 
is for cooperation is a national one. 

1. Cooperation on the Existing Basis:- Later he wrote 
an essay on "Cooperation - What it Is, and What It Ou^t to 
Be." In this he describes the plan of cooperation as to buy 
cheap in the wholesale. market, and to sell dearer. When 
they sell merely to shareholders they sixtply lose the use of 
the extra money for a year, but it is more usual for them to 
sell to the general public, in which case their profit taking 
is robbery. He says that only two alternatives are open - 
either they should charge Jxist enough to cover costs, or 
charge a little more but devote every fraction of the over- 
charge to the establishment of new cooperative enterprises 
or by buying land upon which to set the present wage-slave 
at self -remunerating employment. In no other way can the ac- 
cusation of profit-mongering be escaped. The other evils of 
the present system are those of isolation and competition, 
the very evils it pretends to be trying to overcome. Jones 
maintains that it is not to the interest of the present 
profit-mongering" cooperative concerns to encourage the es- 
tablishment of others, and even if the others are established 
we are then face to face with cor^petition in its worst form. 

It is obvious that Ernest Jones has laid himself open 
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to attack, especially on the matter of profit-taking* Mr. 
Edward Vanslttart Neale replies In a letter written Septem- 
"bex 22nd, 1851, defending the cooperative system, and cal- 
ling attention to Mr, Jones' fallacies* He denies absolute- 
ly that it is the vital interest of the cooperator to prevent 
others from cooperating, and, even if it were, there would 
still be great benefits to the labouring man in association 
for production and distribution. He says that the best 
friends of cooperation regard it not as an end in itself, but 
as a means of introdticlng the element of associated labor 
with safety amidst the shocks of the present competitive 
struggles. He might have added the educational value in 
training men to work together for a common interest. 

As for the charge of ^robbery" in profit-taking, the two 
men can never come together. Jones refuses to recognize that 
capital has any rights, while Neale recognizes the impossi- 
bility of getting along without capital. He says to Mr. 
Jones: "Your advice for the formation of such establishments 
is not unlike that of the little princess who advised her 
father's subjects to escape starvation by eating bread and 
cheese." Cooperative stores can not start without capital, 
and men have not yet so triumphed over the laws of self-in- 
terest that they will invest this capital if the general pub- 
lic are to have an equal share in the profits, or if no one 
is to share the profits which, imder Mr. Jones' scheme are 
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all to be devoted to national purpoees. It would hardly 
eeem as if this pTinoiple wo\ild need to tte stated, or that a 
nan as intelligent as Ernest Jones cotad overlooK it, op, 
rather, disregard it, but so wedded was he to his one idea 
of the all-efficiency of political power, that he blinded 
himself to everything which stood in its way, an eoonomio 
principle, or a law of natiu'e itself. 

In his reply to Hr. Neale, he emphasizes several new 
points, the futility of the cooperative battle against monop- 
oly and his own definition of value. He admits that cooper- 
ation may thrive a little, but, while it is talcing one step 
forward, monopoly is talcing ten or a hundred. Therefore, in- 
stead of undermining monopoly, it is merely allowing it to 
exist becaxise it has not yet had time to absorb all the chan- 
nels of trade. "The motise is playing under the table, be- 
cause the oat is busy in the other room," l£r. Neale might 
repeat his former assertion that cooperation is a means, not 
an end and that it does not claim to solve every problem in 
the universe. As long as it is growing, it certainly is not 
being destroyed by the monopolies and that is something to 
be thanlcful for. Jorxos predicts that cooperation must soon 
go down before monopolies, but fifty years have passed and 
cooperation has grown wonderftaiy in England, in spite of 
the enormous increase of monopolies. 
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Keale had said in defense of profit -taking that the buy- 
ers were themselves all taking profits from others so that 
there was no reason why they shoiild not pay standard prices 
at the cooperative store, since the excess was to be returned 
to the shareholders at the end of the year, Jones then re- 
plies that because one man is a robber is no reason why an- 
other should become one. That, moreover, the wage-earner is 
supposedly the customer to whom the cooperative store caters 
and from whom does he take profits? Neale might have used 
the argument here that if the laborer was able to get hie 
goods at cost it would be likely to result in lowering wages 
to fit his needs* 

Jones has a peculiar idea of value. He says that every 
man has a right to live by his labor. Some men have greater 
physical and mental powers, some less; but every man owes to 
society all he has. Therefore if he devotes his time and en- 
ergies, be the latter great or small, to society, he has a 
right to receive from society a decent maintenance in comfort 
and competence. The value of an article is, therefore, the 
time and labor spent upon it, not the desires and wants of 
the purcliaser. On the face of it, Jones seems to be argu- 
ing for the laborer and one is rather surprised at his con- 
clusion. "The public are obliged to buy the necessaries of 
life and if you regulate the price by the want of the piar- 
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Chaser, having the power to increase that want by scarcity, 
you take a base advantage of the wants of your neighbor," 
Thus, in trying to escape the law of supply and demand, ho 
has made a hopeless tangle of his economics. 

Another letter from Mr. Neale follows, going over the 
old ground again and adding a denunciation of Jones' commun- 
istic plan as impra-cti cable, though attractive in some re- 
spects. He says: "Your scheme is on such a gigantic scale 
of impracticability that it would require the recasting of 
the physical constitution of the earth," He maintains that 
the whole beauty of communism lies in its being voluntary, 
but the moment you put it into the iron form of law, you 
destroy its value. 

Furthermore, he denoimces Mr. Jones' objection to compe- 
tition on the ground that healthy competition is the indis- 
pensable accompaniment, if not the condition of improvement. 
While admitting the abuses, he believes there is no getting 
away from the principle itself. He would probably be one of 
those who are at the present day trying, not to do away with 
competition, but to regulate it so that it may be healrhy 
competition as far as possible. Ur, Neale closes with the 
following:- "I defend the present associative movement (1) 
because it is peaceful and practical; (2) because I believe 
it capable of conferring great benefits on the mass of the 
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population even in its present form; (3) because I conceive 
that by means of central institutions it may be made to con- 
fer still greater benefits. I condemn your attack because 
(1) it is an utter misrepresentation; (2) because you dis- 
play ignorance of the conditions of commercial exchange, and 
(3) because you attempt to demonstrate that associations can 
not be formed, in face of the fact that they liave been 
formed and are prospering." 

Mr. Jones has the last word and he uses his opportimity 
for a fierce and sarcastic attacK. All through the discus- 
sion he has been less dignified than Mr. Neale, relying more 
on clever retorts than on serious arguments, but now he be- 
comes positively insulting. After repeating what he has 
said before and dwelling at length on political power, he 
concludes: "I may be»ignorant • , but at all events I do not, 
under the cover of fine phrases, advance the most damnable 
doctrines of the modem economic school. Let me, however, 
recommend you to leave the defense of the present plan to 
other and more artful hands, since there is nothing more dam- 
aging to a bad cause than too honest an advocate." 

And so the incident closed, each man of the same opin- 
ion still. 

Ernest Jones next has a battle with Lloyd Jones on the 
subject of cooperation. It is a formal debate, held at Hal- 
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if ax on the evenings of the 26th and 28th of Janviary, 1852. 
The same old arguments are repeated again and again. Jones 
adds one more grievance to the list against the present 
scheme of co*6peration. He says "we are getting nearer and 
nearer political power. Rights must soon be conceded to the 
people. You have a certain amoiait of strength - if you frit- 
ter away two-thirds of it on trades' unions and cooperations, 
you will achieve nothing." The victory was voted to Ernest 
Jones, on the ground that his opponent had not met the argu- 
ments which he laid down in his opening speech. 

2. Christian Socialism:- Ahout the same time Ernest 
Jones was engaged in expressing his equally hostile feelings 
toward Christian Socialism. In a series of articles entitled 
"A Pew v/ordfl to Parson Lot," he accuses him (Charles Kingsr- 
ley) of looking for the redemption of the people by purely 
social means. Jones maintains that the only redemption for 
labor is to thin the wages market by locating the surplus 
workmen on the land. Wages will rise if the supply is dimin- 
ished! Surely this is a strange concession for a man who 
has Just been denying the law of supply and demand, to make. 
He adds, as usual, that the only way to make hirable labor 
scarce is by political power, which is to break up the monop- 
olies and open up the land. He says that "Parson Lot's" 
scheme of cooperation is merely a way to beguile the working 
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Classes - a sop. The only stores he commends are the Bingley, 
Stores. These have the right idea, because they divide the 
proceeds according to the nuniber of shares a man holds, and 
these differ in value. But in the next breath he admits 
thai in its practical operation it doesn^t amount to much, 
for, of course, people buy ^p the cheaper shares. For the 
Bradford Store he has nothing but blame. 

He scornfully rejects Parson Lot's claim to being a 
Chartist, quoting his political creed as expressed in the 
•Christian Socialist." It certainly does seem to put 
Charles Kingsley without the pale of Chartism, but that is 
not saying that it is not, in the main, a sensible and whole- 
some "platform;"- "For an old country I prefer a despotism 
to a republic. As without complete enfranchisement of the 
people there can be no righteous or Christian monarchy, so 
without monarchy there can be no true enfranchisement of the 
people. I believe that any revolution in England now would 
be utterly ruinous to the poor as well as to the rich. It is 
the duty of every Englishman to prevent so disgracefial and 
unnecessary a catastarophe . My political creed abhors any 
physical force attempt of any party or class against the 
rest. He who bestows all real and righteous power will 
2raise them to their share in the commonwealth as soon as 
they have proved themselves worthy of it." It goes without 
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saying that Ernest Jones can never have any sympathy with a 
nan who holds such a doctrine as that. In speaking of a 
rule of the Bradford Store hy which a memher allowing his 
contributions .to run ii^to arrears more than one month is to 
he fined three pence a month. This means that soon only the 
rich will remain according to Jones, "and this is what they 
call Christian Socialism J Heaven deliver the poor from such 
friends and cuch movements." 

3. Trade unions:- Trade unions come in for their 
share of denunciation, because they did not emphasize polit- 
ical action, yet he seems always to have hope of winning 
them over to the Chartist movement. He devoted a certain 
section of his paper each week to the Trades Grievances, be- 
lieving that only by exposure can the evils be remedied. His 
idea is to make the different trades each realize the griev- 
ances of the other, that they may at last recognize a common 
bond of unity and necessity for action. Steps have been tak- 
en in the formation of imions to remedy the evils of woman 
and child labor, the sweating system, and the grinding doim 
of wages by the employers. Their aim is commendable, but 
they can never succeed, in the opinion of Mr. Jones, becatise 
the remedy must either increase the number of masters or de-^ 
crease the number of men and the trade union does neither. 
He fails utterly to grasp the true function of the trade un- 
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ions as an Instrument for collective bargaining, so we may 
expect his concliisions to "be different from the ones to irtilch 
wo are accustomed. He says the trade union is one of the 
most anti-democratic institutions of the time, because it 
teaches men to loolc at capital as a thing of nature, and 
wages-slaveiy as a thing of right. Jones ddes not hesitate 
to deny absolutely that capital has any rights. Once when 
an employer ventured to send a letter to the Notes, it was 
inserted, but only to give Jones a chance to reply, »I assert 
that you as a capitalist and an employer are a nuisance in 
society •» The man, one of the Wolverhampton manufacturers, 
had dared to maintain that there was something to be said on 
the other side, remarking upon the thinness of the ranks of 
his men on Mondays, and how his machinery has to rim on at 
full expense, though only one-third the men may be there to 
tend it. 

To return to trade unions, it is surprising, in the 
light of the present situation, to hear him talk about them 
as if they were a past issue. Because a few strikes have 
failed, he concludes, "The movement has not been democratic 
and therefore it has failed, as it deserved," Yet he does 
believe them to be honest, sincere and worthy of .salvation, 
although mistaken. 

Here, as often, he is more successfia in discovering 
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weaKnessea than in suggesting remedies. He condemns the sel- 
fishness and ezclusiveness of trade unions and says that the 
aristoo2:acjr of labor is by far the worst kind of an aristoc- 
racy. He believes that there shoiad be greater unity of ac- 
tion among the unionjs themselves if they are to accomplish 
any tiling. 

Strikes he denounces as a waste of enargy, and says: "I 
doubt the efficacy,. Strikes always^ even if victorious, 
weaken the working clas^ses,*' His arguments are that they 
cause the employer to be better prepared in future, so that 
each st27uggle grows mor.e intense. Finally, it will result 
in great oonibinations of employers, which must eventual^ly 
win; for, though organized labor may succeed against the in- 
dividual capitalist, it stands no show against organized cap- 
ital, Mr, Gompers would not very heartily endorse such ar- 
guments, yet while we remember he has not reached the root 
of the matter, we can hardly help sympathizing with his gen- 
eral condemnation of strikes. His conclusion, however, is 
characteristic of his innate love for a fight and his sympa- 
thy with the working classes - "Nevertheless, since the 
strike has been undertaken, let us strain every nerve to se- 
c\ire victoiv for the Staffordshire miners." 

He believes that it is highly impolitic to encotirage 
hostility toward the non-union men, for it loses the support 
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Of public opinion for the labor movement. If the unions can- 
not malce .themselves sufficiently attractive^ so as to win ov- 
er the non-\mion men they ought to let them alone. While rec- 
ognizing the fact that the non-imion man is an injury to the 
unionist, it must not be forgotten that they both have a com- 
mon cause against the employing classes. 

It is difficult to draw any conclusions as to the doc- 
trines of Ernest Jones, because there is so much that is 
good in the midst of theories foimded upon an impossible eco- 
nomic basis. Everything is traced back to his one hobby - 
political power and the majority of people do not agree as to 
the advantages of such power, as he interpreted it. His best 
claim to the regard of people as a whole is the emphatic way 
in \rtiich he called attention to the existing evils. 

(J. DEFENSE OP DEMOCRACY IN 1867:- An interesting event 
occurred toward the end of his life. In 1867, he was chal- 
lenged to a debate on Democracy by John Stuart Blaclcie, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the university of Edinburgh. This be- 
longs purely to the realm of political science, but is of 
such peculiar interest to us as Americans, that we can not 
refrain from a brief account of it. Professor Blaclcie talcee 
for his text a quotation from Sir James Mackintosh - "Pure 
Democracy is the absurdest of all forms of government, be- 
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cause In it the directing and the restraining powera are one, 
which is impossible." In a scholarly discourse Professor 
Bl'acltie develops a strong case against democracies in gener- 
al and the United States in particular. His accusations con- 
tain enough tinith to prevent a v/holesale denial, yet what 
American will not resent his:: "In one word, save us from 
America I" Nor is his exaggeration less when he sums up the 
situation in England, in the following tragic words, ref en- 
ring to the passage of the Reform Bill - "Before a House of 
Commons nominated by trades • unions and overawed by fervid 
demagogues, the constitution of this country would not last 
a year. The House of Lords, that wonderful incarnation of 
all that is stable, graceful and chivalrous in society, 
would be voted an encumbrance, the Crown denounced as an ex- 
pensive toy, and the Multitude and Mammon would enter into 
the undisputed heirship of the world-renowned British Con- 
stitution. May God long preserve us from such a cohsimma- 
tionl" 

Ernest Jones is to be forgiven much for the way he de- 
fends America against the excessively bitter attack. He 
calls attention to the fact that not all oior elections are 
dominated by reckless mobs, nor do they all end in riot and 
bloodshed: nor is New York City a fair example of the condi- 
tions, as regards political corruption, thro-ughout the land. 
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He says: "Old England peopled the city, New England the State! 
The inference to be drawn Is not wholly conplimentairy to 
England. Finally, he mentions some of our positive virtues: 
our splendid educational system, the Boston Public Librai^r, 
and the great western city of Chicago with its two hundred 
thousand inhabitants: 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SUIvlMARY OP THE CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE OP ERNEST JONES. 

All of his contemporles, even his worst enemies, 
agree that Ernest Jones was perfectly sincere, and that 
he was a man of exceptional ability as a lawyer, poet and 
orator. His non-political poems are many of them so charm- 
ing that one feels as if this was the one line which he 
might have followed with perfect success. Of "The Battle 
Day" Landor wrote "It is noble; Byron would have envied; 
Scott would have applauded". 

As an orator he possessed rare talent* He seemed to 
be always able to talce advantage of the psychological 
moment, and many incidents relate how he turned the whole 
tide of a meeting by a word. On one occasion dizring our 
Civil ?/ar a meeting was held to agitate petitioning the 
English government to recognize the South. In his speech 
against such action he happened to say "Why did the South 
secede"? Some one in the audience replied "For free trade", 
His reply was instantaneous, "Free trade in the lash, free 
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trade In the iDrandlng Iron^ free trade in chains »^ From 
this moment he worked on, till he completely ttimed the 
tide of sentiment against the possibility of recognizing 
a slave republic* 

His ability as a leader Is questionable, but he de- 
serves the enviable distinction of being called a dis- 
interested politician* In spite of all his enemies may 
say, it Is certain that he gave up a promising career as 
a lawyer, to become a Chartist, and that he never accepted 
any pay for his services* Soon after his release from 
prison, his uncle, Mr. John Hatton Annesley offered to 
leave him property worth 2000 a year If he would give up 
••disgracing the family*** His answer Is shown In the fact 
that the gardener Inherited the fortune* He died a poor 
man, so poor that a fund had to be raised for the support 
of his children. 

His faults were those of a man who allows a hobby to 
run away with hin. His hobby was Chartism, and he re- 
mained true to It till the very end. His one undoubtful 
service to the men of his day was that he made them think. 
Again and again In his poems and In his prose writings we 
find him exhorting men to thlnX . This Is the first step 
In reform. The debates before the various worklngmen's 
clubs could not help but have a valuable Influence upon 
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their later lives* 

One of the best tributes to Ernest Jones is from 
the Daily News, a paper decidedly against his political 
doctrines, - »He was one of those men of poetic temper- 
ament to whom any cause which they may espouse becomes a 
passion and a faith* His life was a continual sacrifice* 
He lived down much of his euspicion and disliXe of one 
class, without having outlived the affection of the other. 
In the most turbulent sphere of English political life 
which had unusual templations for self-seeking, he lived 
and died an honest man**. 
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